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though one might often see him irritated, I think
no one ever saw him bored. He perceived a joke
quicker than most of us; he was never eccentric,
yet fundamentally independent of other people's
opinions, and perhaps a little unconscious that
there were better men than he. Not that he was
conceited, for of this quality, so closely allied to
stupidity and humbug, he had about as much as
the babe unborn. He was, indeed, a natural foe
to anaemia in any of its forms, just as he was
instinctively hostile to gross bull-beef men and
women. The words,c a bullying chap/ were used
by him as crushing dispraise. I can recall him
now in his chair after dinner, listening to one who,
puffing his cigarette, is letting himself go on a
stream of robustious, rather swaggering com-
placencies ; with what a comprehending straight
look he regards the speaker, not scornful, not
sarcastic, but simply, as it were, saying : ' No, my
y6ung buck, for all your fine full-blooded talk, and
all your red face, you are what I see you to be,
and you will do what I tell you to do !' Such
men had no chance with him when it came to the
tug of war ; he laid his will on them as if they had
been children.
He was that rather rare thing, a pure-blooded
Englishman ; having no strain of Scotch, Welsh,
Irish, or foreign blood in his pedigree for four
hundred years at least. He sprang from a long
line of farmers intermarrying with their kind in
the most southern corner of Devonshire, and it is